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STOLEN PICTURES 



PICTURE stealing is assuredly one 
of the most foolish and profitless 
of crimes. It may indeed be classed as 
a species of insanity, for it often appears 
to be the result of a sudden and irre- 
sistible attack of mental aberration. Un- 
like most other thefts, there is no ad- 
vantage whatever to be derived from 
the "pastime/ 1 And yet, if one may 
stretch a point and include statues, 
picture stealing has at least the merit 
of being sanctified by antiquity. The 
Romans plundered the Greeks, and 
we know that Verres, as Governor of 
Sicily, robbed the Sicilians on every 
hand; he "even ventured to appro- 
priate to himself the colossal candela- 
brum of gold enriched with precious 
stones which the son of Antiochus was 
conveying as a present to the Republic; 11 
he possessed the Cupid of Praxiteles, 
the Hercules of Myron, the Sappho of 
Silanion, and many other treasures of 
antiquity, his " title " to which was more 
in the region of force than argument. 
But unfortunately it is not necessary 
to go back to ancient times for instances. 
Within recent years the picture thief has 
been particularly busy, his fiendish in- 
genuity always breaking out in the most 
unexpected places. Public museums 
and private galleries have been rifled 
of their treasures, involving the whole- 
sale dismissal of officials, the appre- 
hension of innocent persons, and the 
expenditure of much newspaper fury. 
The only people to benefit by these 
robberies are the photographers, to 



whom every theft of a masterpiece 
must be a small gold-mine — for even 
an indifferent photograph is more valu- 
able in tracing a missing picture than 
any amount of printed details. 

The thief is equally indifferent in 
selecting the object of his exploit; 
sometimes it is a private collection and 
at others a public gallery. The Gains- 
borough Duchess of Devonshire and 
the Leonardo da Vinci Mona Lisa are 
the most famous thefts in these two 
sections. Both happened to have had 
fortunate terminations, after lapses in 
the one case of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and in the other of over two years. 
Both robberies were planned and car- 
ried out with a boldness and an in- 
genuity which showed extraordinary 
skill and coolness, and both thieves 
merit a prominent place in any dic- 
tionary of clever scoundrels. 

Generally speaking, the picture thief 
has devoted his talents to the robbing 
of public museums in preference to 
private galleries, and in this respect no 
culprit of ancient or modern times plun- 
dered on the scale of Napoleon I. The 
spoils of war may or may not legally 
rank as thefts, but it is quite certain 
that a nation's pictures, whether in 
museums or churches, ought not to 
be the loot of victorious armies. Na- 
poleon thought otherwise, and so did 
his generals, or such of them — Soult 
for example — as had a taste for art. 
The Emperor had at least one merit in 
this respect; he plundered pictures for 
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the glory of his capital, whilst Soult 
plundered for his own private advan- 
tage — an advantage from which his 
heirs reaped a fortune when his pic- 
tures were sold in i852. 

Napoleon's enterprises in this mat- 
ter are fairly well known, at least to 
the student of the by-ways of art history. 
They formed at the time the subjects 
of several "Catalogues, 1 ' most of which 
are now rarely met with, but some of 
which I am fortunate enough to pos- 
sess. One of the earliest of these was 
by J. B. P. Lebrun, the picture dealer, 
artist and husband of the much more 
famous artist, Madame Vigee Lebrun. 
Lebrun was the commissaire expert of 
the Musee Central des Arts when, in 
1798, his Examen Historique et Crit- 
ique des Tableaux . . . venant des pre- 
mier et second envois de Milan, Cre- 
mone, Parme, Plaisance, Modene, 
Cento et Bologne was published. 
"Hommage au heros vainqueur de 
ritalie! hommage aux braves soldats 
qui ont partage ses lauriers ! " exclaims 
Lebrun in his introduction, and his ela- 
tion appears to have been entirely 
symptomatic of the general sentiment 
in Paris, almost the only discordant 
voice being that of Quatremere de 
Quincy. Lebrun describes over sixty 
pictures and sculpture, among them 
the Raphael St. Cecilia from the St. 
Giovanni Church at Bologna, the 
Raphael Resurrection from St. Paolo, 
Parma; the Titian Christ Crowned with 
Thorns from the Dominican Church 
at Milan; four pictures emblematical 
of the Elements by Jean Breughel and 
Van Balen from the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan; the Virgin and Child, by Ru- 
bens and Breughel, from the same 
place, and many others. In i8o3 Le- 



grand published, with over ninety fine 
plates, a Catalogue of the antique 
statues and other sculpture, the fruit 
des conquetes de Tarme d'ltalie ; whilst 
among the other books on the subject 
an anonymous writer issued in 18 16, 
through an Edinburgh publisher, an 
excellent "Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Antique Statues, Paintings, and 
other Productions of the Fine Arts" 
that existed in the Louvre at the time 
the Allies took possession of Paris in 
July 181 5. He describes over 400 statues 
and many hundreds of pictures then in 
the Louvre, many of which, of course, 
were not the spoils of war, but the 
property of the French nation. 

We have a vivid picture of the dis- 
mantling of the Louvre in Paris Re- 
visited, 181 5, by John Scott, editor of 
the Champion newspaper. But for the 
insistence of the Allies, and particu- 
larly the active co-operation of the 
English, to whom, in a sense, it was 
a matter of no importance, the Louvre 
would never have rendered up its ill- 
gotten treasures, the French Ministers 
refusing to promise satisfaction or to 
uphold a strenuous opposition. The 
temper of the Parisian public was in 
a very uncertain condition. But on 
September 23rd, a guard of 1 5o British 
riflemen were stationed outside the 
Louvre, and the dismantling began — 
"it seemed," wrote Scott, "as if a 
nation had become ruined through 
improvidence and was selling off. 11 
When the gallery was thoroughly 
cleared of the property of other na- 
tions, Scott counted the number of pic- 
tures which remained to it and found 
that the total left to the French nation 
of the i5oo pictures which constituted 
this magnificent collection was 274. 
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The Italian division dwindled from 
eighty-five to twelve. We need not 
dwell any longer on this great episode 
in the history of stolen treasures, ex- 
cept to repeat what a Frenchman said 
to Scott when he saw that the Horses 
from the Church of St. Mark's, Venice, 
had also been returned : ; ' You have left 
me nothing for my children but hatred 
against England ; this shall be my legacy 
to them." 

It is an international calamity that 
Napoleon's generals w^ere not also com- 
pelled to disgorge. Soult robbed Spain 
of nearly a score of famous pictures by 
Murillo, one of which, so the story goes, 
the Marshal used to point at as having 
saved the lives of two very estimable 
persons; he threatened to shoot them 
if they refused to give him the picture ! 
In his hurried departure from Spain, 
Soult, even as it was, left behind some 
hundreds of pictures which he had 
marked down for export. Lady Wan- 
tage's beautiful Virgin and Child in 
Clouds, once an altar-piece in a church 
at Seville, was taken away by Soult, but 
while yet in Spain thieves got access to 
the place where it was stored, and cut 
out and carried away the central por- 
tion with the Virgin and Child. This 
fragment (forty inches by thirty inches) 
found its way to England and into Lord 
Overstone's collection, while the muti- 
lated canvas was taken to Paris by Soult, 
whose heirs sold it in i855 to an agent 
of Lord Overstone, and the two por- 
tions were skilfully reunited after a 
separation of over forty years. 

General Desolle stole Murillo's Im- 
maculate Conception from the Royal 
Palace at Madrid; it w r as purchased 
many years afterwards by the King of 
Holland, and is now in America. Gen- 



eral Sebastiani was another person who 
" prevailed upon" the unfortunate Span- 
iards to "present" him with Murillos 
and other pictures, one of the most im- 
portant of which was the St. Thomas 
of Villanueva, for many years in the 
Ashburton collection and considered 
by Mrs. Jameson as one of the finest 
Murillos in England. The largest paint- 
ing ever executed by Murillo, St. An- 
thony of Padua and the Infant Jesus 
(about eighteen feet by. eleven feet), 
was mutilated at the Cathedral at Se- 
ville on November 5th, 1 874, the figure 
of St. Anthony being cut out. In the 
following January a Spaniard named 
Fernando Garcia offered the St. An- 
thony to a New York picture dealer, 
Mr. W. Schaus, who at once recognised 
it and handed it over to the Spanish 
authorities. The figure was restored to 
its original position "amid imposing 
religious and secular festivities" on 
October 3oth, 1875; for some reason 
never explained the thief was allowed 
to go unpunished. 

We will venture to quote one more 
Spanish illustration. Herr von Nemes 
of Budapest, one of the most widely 
known collectors on the Continent, 
has for years made a special feature of 
Spanish pictures. He possessed several 
fine examples of Goya, among them 
was Las Gigantillas (Enfants jouant a 
se porter), or as we should say, playing 
at ' ' leap-frog, 11 which had long been in 
his possession, had been publicly ex- 
hibited at Budapest, at Munich, and in 
Dusseldorf, and was illustrated in his 
Catalogue. The collection came up for 
sale in Paris last June and at the last 
moment it was suddenly discovered 
that the Goya was a stolen picture; it 
was naturally withdrawn from the sale, 
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Madonna and Child 
By Pinturrichio 
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and there can be little doubt that this 
is one of the several fine Goyas stolen 
from the Royal Palace at Madrid in 
May, 1870. But the story of picture rob- 
beries in Spain, by conquering generals, 
by officials, and by private individuals 
is so long that it would fill a goodly 
volume. 

The breaking up of religious institu- 
tions in England and elsewhere seems 
to have been the excuse for plundering 
by both clergy and laity. When the Eng- 
lish college at Rheims was dissolved at 
the end of the seventeenth century, a 
great quantity of property disappeared. 
An important picture by Rubens, known 
to have belonged to the College was 
long afterwards discovered hidden in 
an old house in process of demolition ; 
the picture was transferred to Antwerp 
Cathedral, and was again "lost" dur- 
ing a fire which occurred there, and 
only came to light again in 1 895 through 
a law suit, the discoverer being a well- 
known French student, M. Alvain-Beau- 
mont. A portrait of Cardinal Pole, also 
stolen from the Rheims College, was in 
i8g5 in the collection of the Marquess 
D'Oyley. 

Dresden has almost historical fame 
in the matter of picture brigandage, 
although most of the stolen pictures 
have been recovered. In 1747 three 
pictures were stolen from the Museum 
in that city, one of which by Mieris was 
subsequently recovered. In the autumn 
of 1 788 three small pictures, Correggio's 
Reading Magdalen, Van der WerfFs 
Judgment of Paris, and a portrait by 
Seybold, were stolen; a reward of a 
thousand ducats (nearly <£5oo) was ad- 
vertised in the foreign newspapers, but 
a few days after the robbery two of the 
pictures were found in the streets of 



Dresden, and the Magdalen was dis- 
covered in a hayloft, but robbed of its 
valuable frame of gold and precious 
stones. In 1810 a small Holbein por- 
trait disappeared and has never been 
found ; in 1 849 a person calling herself 
Sophia May von Langensalza effected 
a neat theft of a Metzu picture which, 
on being offered for sale at Leipzig, was 
recognised and the thief apprehended. 
Another theft which could not have 
benefitted the perpetrator was carried 
out when the Dusseldorf Gallery was 
transferred to Munich about i8o5. A 
picture by Raphael was missed in tran- 
sit, and nothing more was heard of it 
until September i883, when it was 
found rolled up and hidden behind the 
wainscoting of a little country house in 
Blankenheim, in Rhenish Prussia, and 
found to be the long-lost Raphael. 
Even during last month three pictures 
were stolen during the night from the 
ground floor galleries of the New Pina- 
cothek at Munich, and so far have not 
been recovered. In 1847 the English 
and other papers reported that the Mun- 
ich Gallery was robbed of its Mieris, a 
portrait of the artist himself in the act 
of Sacrificing to Bacchus, but we have 
not been able to verify the fact that such 
a picture was ever in the Gallery. A 
few years prior to this— in 1841 — and 
as an instance of what thieves will steal, 
a number of Egyptian articles were 
stolen from the Berlin Museum. One 
of the most sensational thefts in Hol- 
land was effected at the Amsterdam 
Museum in April, 1859, when a Holy 
Family by van de Werff, 17 10, valued 
at .£2000, was brought to London and 
offered to a dealer at £1 5oo. It was re- 
covered by Inspector Whitaker, who 
appears to have had a special faculty 
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Hon. Mrs. Charles Yorke 
By Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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for tracing stolen pictures, and returned 
to Amsterdam. 

Robberies from French museums and 
libraries have been numerous, particu- 
larly during the Revolution and up to 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Book thefts do not fall within the scope 
of this article, but, on account of its 
superbly illuminated miniatures, an 
exception may be made of the fifteenth 
century MS. of the Cite de Dieu, which 
the town of Macon acquired in i835. 
Some time afterwards an unknown 
vandal despoiled this fine book of nine 
of its large miniature. In the course 
of time it was discovered that the mu- 
seum of Lyons had purchased three of 
the missing pages and, following the 
announcement of this discovery, two 
more were found in the cabinet of a 
well-known collector, M. de Quirielle, 
who was honest enough to return them 
to Macon. Three of the remainingfour 
turned up in London at a sale at Sothe- 
by's in 1 899, and the whole story of the 
affair is told by the late M. L. Delisle 
in The Library of December of that 
year. Two years ago a picture of Bou- 
cher was stolen from the Museum at 
Quimper, but the culprit was detected 
and convicted. 

But all other picture thefts in France 
— and they are many — pale before the 
dramatic robbery of Leonardo da Vinci's 
Mona Lisa or La Gioconda, from the 
Salon Carre at the Louvre on August 
22nd, 191 1. The sensation of the theft 
was no less great than that of the dis- 
covery of the picture in Florence on 
December 12th last. The whole story 
is too recent and too familiar to be 
again told here, but it may be said with 
truth that Mona Lisa returned to her 
old quarters the most famous " stolen " 



picture in the world — more famous even 
than her sister, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire. 

Picture stealing in Italy has long been 
cultivated as a fine art among certain 
criminals. The Pacca and other laws 
prohibiting the exportation of old pic- 
tures have had the effect of sharpening 
the ingenuity of the thief. For over half 
a century thefts have been exceedingly 
frequent. In December, i860, the Uffizi 
Gallery was the scene of an extensive 
robbery of art treasures, valued at the 
time at a million francs. Church rob- 
beries have been more frequent than 
any others in recent years. An oval 
picture of The Holy Family, by some 
ascribed to Raphael and by others to 
Timoteo Viti, one of his masters, was 
stolen from the Church of Sant' Andrea 
at Urbinoin 1886. Two years later The 
Entombment of Christ, a famous altar- 
piece in the Church of St. Peter's Peru- 
gia, was stolen from its place. Two 
years ago Girolamo de Pacchia's pic- 
ture of St. John was stolen from Siena ; 
and last year's achievements in this 
direction included Fra Angelico's Ma- 
donna della Stella, from the Convent 
of San Marco, and Benedetto Diana's 
Madonna and Child, from Santa Maria, 
but both pictures were recovered after 
a short absence. As recently as Octo- 
ber last Pinturrichio's Madonna and 
Child, valued at <£io,ooo, was stolen 
from the Spello Church at Umbria, 
but was recovered in a remarkable 
manner in the cloak-room, Charing 
Cross station, London, a few days 
later; it had been removed from its 
frame and replaced by a cleverly exe- 
cuted copy. A priest of the church, an 
Italian marquess, a sculptor, and the 
artist who executed the copy, were 
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arrested in Italy as they were about to 
start for England. 

Like other countries, England has 
had its sensational thefts as well as 
its petty larcenies in the matter of pic- 
tures. Our greatest sensation in this 
respect was in connection with Gains- 
borough's Portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. Purchased in 1841 of a 
Miss Maginnis for about <£56 by John 
Bentley, the picture dealer, and by him 
sold at a small profit to Wynn Ellis, 
it produced the then record auction 
price of 10,100 guineas at Christie's 
on May 6, 1876, the buyer being Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) William Agnew, the 
picture dealer. The picture had at- 
tracted all the town whilst it was on 
view prior to the public sale, the enor- 
mous price paid for it adding to the 
general sensation. On the night of 
May 26, the picture was cut away from 
the stretching-frame and stolen out of 
Messrs. Agnew's galleries; it remained 
in captivity, in the undignified seclu- 
sion of the false bottom of a travelling 
trunk, until it was handed over to Mr. 
Morland Agnew in the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 28, 1901. 
We need not enter into the history of 
"The Return of the Duchess 11 to Lon- 
don; it must be sufficient to say that 
the picture was almost immediately 
purchased by the late Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, at about three times the price 
paid for it at the auction sale in 1876, 
and at its exhibition at Messrs. Ag- 
new's Galleries in November 1901 it 
attracted many thousands of visitors. 
The robbery was the masterstroke of 
one of the most accomplished crimi- 
nals of modern times, Adam Worth, 
otherwise Harry Raymond, who died 
in a house near Regent's Park, Lon- 



don, on January 8, 1902. 

Other English picture thefts are 
commonplace beside that of the Duch- 
ess of Devonshire. Nevertheless some 
of them are not without interest. In 
June 1806 some valuable prints were 
stolen from the British Museum and 
were presumably never recovered. 
The Marquess of Londonderry's house 
at Balderwood, in the New Forest, was 
robbed of a valuable Flemish painting 
of the Holy Family in the spring of 
i832, and a "complete daub 11 was dis- 
covered in its place. A somewhat sim- 
ilar theft of a fine portrait of a Dutch 
Admiral by Paris Bordone was effec- 
ted in a private collection in Vienna 
many years ago. The picture was cut 
out of its frame and carried off; in re- 
sponse to offers of a handsome reward, 
and after certain negotiations were 
completed, "no questions^tobeasked, 
a person returned a portrait which fit- 
ted exactly into the frame even to the 
edges of the mutilated canvas. The 
reward was paid, but it was soon after- 
wards discovered that a mere copy had 
been substituted for the original ! 

Another daring robbery was effec- 
ted at 12 Old Bond Street in April, 
1 85 1, when a person entered the gal- 
lery of Mr. Walesby, took a picture 
and cleared off with it. Four years af- 
terwards the Earl of Suffolk's mansion 
near Malmesbury was broken into and 
ten pictures stolen, among them a 
Leonardo da Vinci Virgin and Child, 
then estimated to be worth £4000. But 
the thieves were unable to turn their 
plunder into cash, and the pictures 
were discovered under one of the 
arches of Blackfriars Bridge. The most 
sensational picture robbery in London 
of recent years was effected at the late 
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Mr. Charles J. Wertheimer's house in 
Norfolk Street, Park Lane, in February 
1907. The thieves cleared off with 
eighteen gold snuff-boxes and two pic- 
tures — Gainsborough's Nancy Parsons 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds's portrait of 
the Hon. Mrs. Charles Yorke. Both 
portraits were cut out of the frames 
and, whilst some of the objects of ver- 
tu were recovered, the pictures are 
still "stolen." The value of the "haul" 
was estimated at <£5o,ooo. Photo- 
graphs of both portraits were circu- 
lated all over the world, so that the 
pictures will never have any commer- 
cial value. 

Thefts from our public galleries have 
not been many. In i836 two minia- 
tures were stolen from the Exhibition 
Room of the Royal Academy at Somer- 
set House; one in a gold frame repre- 
senting a gentleman and ladies, and 
the other with a lady at a harpsichord 



and a gentleman playing a flute; they 
were probably diploma pictures. Last 
July history repeated itself, for three 
miniatures were stolen from the sum- 
mer exhibition at Burlington House, 
but after two or three days of news- 
paper excitement were mysteriously 
returned on August 3. Probably the 
most serious robbery at the Royal Aca- 
demy was effected in May 1848, when 
several valuable objects, chiefly statu- 
ettes of small size, were stolen, and 
presumably were never returned. In 
October 1904 Plimer's miniature of 
Baron Dimsdale, the famous eigh- 
teenth-century inoculator, was stolen 
from the National Portrait Gallery in 
broad daylight; the loss was not dis- 
covered until some hours after. An 
attendant had heard a slight scratch- 
ing sound, to which he had paid no 
attention. The miniature is still miss- 
ing. 



